evening mail had come with a 

bundle of newspaper clippings. I 

spread them out—praise, blame 

and portraiture—and proceeded to see 

myself as some others see me. I had 

sat long when a familiar laugh broke 

the silence. Turning, I saw Uncle Eb 
in a chair near me. 

‘* See there,’’ said he, pointing up at 
a hairy-headed portrait of hir: on the 
wall. 

‘ Well,’’ said I. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘it ’minds me o’ 
the night I mopped my bald head with 
a handkerchief.’’ 

‘‘ Quite achange! But the artist said 
everybody would think the picture was 
taken before you were bald-headed.’’ 

‘‘ Er mebee thet I’d been usin’ some 
kind o’ hair restorer,’’ he added 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nobody knows what 
he can do ’til he gits in a book.’’ 

There was a note of irony in his gen- 
tle voice. 

‘*T tried to treat you well.’’ 

‘‘T know it,’”’ said he, ‘‘ but ye gin 
me a leetle too much t? do. When I 
come over from Vermont with Will an’ 
the basket an’ the gun an’ the dog, I 
must ’a’ had thet air bass viol in my 
vest pocket.’’ 

He laughed again, his whole body 
shaking with amusement. 

“Why, of course, you didn’t bring 
the old viol. Don’t you remember 
swapping a silver watch in Ogdensburg 
for that viol you played on at the 
Brower’s ?”’ 

‘“‘Eggzac’ly,” said he; ‘‘ but you fer- 
got t’ say so, an’ the movin’ o’ thet air 
viol is the only impossible thing I ever 
done. What ye readin’ ?”’ 

‘« Reviews,’’ I answered gaping. 

‘*« Reviews ?’’ he inquired doubtfully. 

““Yes; articles about you and me 
and our book.”’ 

‘«Le’s see,’’ said he putting on his 
spectacles. 
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I passed the clippings. He read 
slowly a moment and then stopped, gaz- 
ing at a newspaper cut of me. ‘ 

‘“Tt’s enough to turna man’s head,”’ 
I remarked. 

‘*Judgin’ by this pictur I should think 
yours had been turned wrong side out,’’ 


said he. ‘‘ Wonderful how cur’us a 
man can look! Don’t see how ye done 
it.”’ 


‘*T never did it,’’ was my answer. 

‘‘ Don’t mean t’ say he gin ye thet air 
face ?’’ 

“cc I do.’’ 

“It shows ye don’t never want t’ 
trust another man t’ furnish ye with a 
face,’’ said Uncle Eb. ‘‘ It’s too im- 
portant. God A’mighty ain’t any too 
good a workman fer thet job. A man 
ain't apt t’ be over partic’lar, not if he’s 
makin’ a face fer somebody else. Some- 
way the pictur man alwus made me look 
es if I was doin’ suthin’ I hadn’t ought 
to. Seems so he slippeder suthin’ jest 
es he wus puttin’ my face on.’’ 

“But look at this one,’’ I added, 
drawing his attention to another por- 
trait. 

“Tis cur’us,’’ said he thoughtfully. 
“* Looks so ye must a been rasslin with 
the photograf man ’fore ye sot down. 
He must hev throwed ye.”’ 

I handed him another cut of me. 

‘Wal,’ said he, turning his head 
critically, ‘‘ ye look there es if ye’d 
twitched a leetle too quick an’ lost yer 
fish. What do these articles say ?’’ 

‘*Oh, everything! One English re- 
viewer says that Eben Holden was a 
wise and kindly old negro. What do 
you think of that ?”’ 

“T think sometimes the best way t’ 
keep the ten commandments is t’ keep 
yer mouth shet,’’ said he quickly. 

‘“‘ Here’s one that says the book’ll 
never succeed,’’ said I. 

“Wal, the man thet photygrafs yer 
talents ain’ no more partic’lar ’n the 
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man thet puts on yer face. 
t’ do it careless.’’ 

‘But they’ve been very generous, 
Uncle Eb. Some have granted me tal- 
ents I do not possess.’’ 

‘*An’ some hev gin ye features ye 
ain’t no right to. Jes look at thet 
mouth. By mighty! Jonah an’ thet 
mouth would hev swallered the whale.’’ 

‘« Some say the success of the book 
is due to advertising and the handsome 
cover,’’ said I. 

‘*Wal,’’ said Uncle Eb thoughtful- 
ly, ‘‘ books are a good deal like hosses; 
it takes suthin’ more’n a whip an’ a 
purty harness to make ’em go. Don’t 
worry. It won’t do you no harm to be 
found fault with. Success is dangerous. 
I used to know men whose heads were 
like balloons—lifted ’em off the ground 
so often you couldn't follow their tracks 
in the sand.’’ 

‘A friend of mine was here for a visit 
the other day,’”’ said I. ‘‘He thinks 
very highly of you.’’ 

‘* Thet’s a leetle bit unreliable,’ said 
Uncle Eb. ‘‘ I remember once I praised 
a woman’s pie. We were over in Canada 
buyin’ cattle. We put up fer a few 
days with a family thet had jest come 
over from England. The woman she 
asked me if there was anything I'd like 
t’ hev fer my dinner. I told her thet I 
was very fond o’ berry pie, so she made 
one. It came on the table ina pan. I 
didn’t know what ’t was, er mebbe I 
could have made some excuse an’ got 
away. Suddenly the woman begun to 
cut it. 

‘««Y’ve made thet pie you asked fer,’ 
she said. ‘It took mea long time, but 
here ’tis, an’ I hope you’ll like it.’ 

‘““The pie was about three inches 
thick, an’ there was only jest a leetle 
streak o’ red stain through the middle 
of it where the berries oughter be.’’ 

The old man paused a moment. 

‘¢ Wal,” he continued, with a sigh, 
‘of course I had to eat that pie. It 
was the greatest obstacle I ever en- 
countered. Fer a minnit I felt as if I 
was ketched in a bear trap. But I 
looked as pleasant as possible an’ went 
to work on that piece o’ pie. I no 
sooner got through than it went to 
work on me. There wasn’t much left 
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o’ me next day. I lay there sick abed 
an’ the good woman she brought up 
another pie. She wanted to please me 
and I hadn't the heart to tell her what 
I thought of her bakin’. But she 
pressed it on nie. 

‘““* No more, thank ye,’ says I. 

‘**T thought you said it, was good,’ 
says she, with a look of disappoint- 
ment. 

‘* Madam,’ says I, ‘the pie is good 
but I ain’t good enough to eat it. I 
hain’t even joined the church yit. Give 
me a leetle more time fer preparation.’ ”’ 

There was a brief pause. 

‘* What’s this ?’’ he added, looking 
at another clipping. 

‘* An interview,”’ I replied. 

He read it slowly to the end. 

‘© What do you think of it ?” 

‘““Wal,’’ he said, ‘‘if I was you I'd 
keep my wisdom fer my own use.”’ 

‘«There’s a paper that says you got 
the better of Bob Dean by deception,”’ 
saidI. ‘‘It holds that your conduct 
was unneighborly.’’ 

‘‘Wal ye kuow, Bob Dean never hed 
no respect fer me ’til after thet day. 
The way t’ love yer neighbor is t’ make 
him love you. An’ ye know there's 
all kinds o’ neighbors. Knew a man 
once hadn’t no neighbor but an’ ol’ she 
bear. At first they hed great respect 
fer each other. Bime by she begun t’ 
steal. Got wuss ’n wuss. Grabbed 
all the ven’son he could hang up an’ 
was layin’ fer him. Guess she’d a druv 
him out o’ house an’ hum if he hadn't 
set a trap an’ ketched her. He chained 
her up awhile an’ purty soon she was 
willin’ t’ make friends an’ did an’ got 
t’ be fond o’ him. Bob Dean he hadn’t 
no more sense o’ responsibility ’n thet 
ol she bear. If ye’re goin’ t’ ketch a 
bear era hoss jockey ye got t’ cover 
yer trap. In my opinion there oughter 
be a bounty on jockeys.”’ 

‘Don’t do to let people run over 
you,’’ I suggested. 

‘Not if ye want t’ see the end o’ the 
road,’’ said he decisively. ‘‘ Man thet’s 
too good t’ be human’ll never live t’ 
pay his debts.” 

‘‘What did you think of Bill?” I in- 
quired. 

‘“‘Nat'ral as life,’’ said he, ‘‘ but when 
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he wus talkin’ with Hope at Fuller’s 
thet night he wus a leetle too slow. 
Didn’t twitch quite quick enough as 
we used t’ say o’ Mose Tupper when 
he wus fishin !” 

‘“Tell me how have you been ?”’ 

““Comf’t’ble,’’ said he, ‘‘no fishin’, 
but tol’able good times. "Member how 
we used t’ fish? An’ how we ketched 
Mose Tupper thet day? I ’member it 
all—the brook an’ the trees an’ the 
birds an’ the blue sky an’ goin’ home 
with the fish. Jes like lookin’ back to 
my childhood. When ye come t’ pick 
up an’ git ready t’ move out o’ this 
world ye'll find ye ain’t got nuthin but 
alot o’ memories. They’re the string 
o’ fish yer takin’ hum with ye. Some 
air big an’ some air little, some air 
trout an’ some ain’ nuthin but suckers. 
Be careful. Ye can’t fergit.’’ 

‘*What’s your best memory ?”’ 
quired. 

“Wal,” said he thoughtfully, ‘‘I 
*member one year, the day before Chris’ - 
mus, my father gin me two shillin’. 1 
walked all the way t’ Salem with it. 
Ev'ry step the coppers jingled an’ I 
wus athinkin’ what I’d do with ’em. I 
went in a big store when I come t’ the 
city. See s’ many things couldn’t 
make up my mind t’ buy nuthin. I 
stud there feelin’ uv a pair o’ skates. 
They wus grand—all shiny with new 
straps an’ buckles—I did want em awful 
—but I didn’t hev enough money. Purty 
soon I see a leetle bit uv a girl in a red 
jacket lookin’ at a lot o’ dolls. She 
wus ragged an’ there were holes in her 
shoes an’ she did look awful poor an’ 
sickly. She’d go upan’ put her hand 
on one o’ them dolls’ dresses and whis- 
per :— 

‘««Some day,’ she'd say, ‘some day.’ 

‘‘Then she’d go to another an’ fuss a 
minnit with its clothes an’ whisper 
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‘some day.’ Purty soon she as ’t if 
they had any doll with a blue dress on 
fer three pennies. 

“** No’ says a woman, says she, ‘ the 
lowest price fer a doll with a dress on 
is one shillin’.’ 

‘*The little gal she jes looked es if she 
wus goin’ t’ cry. Her lips trembled. 

‘«*Some day I’m goin t’ hev one,’ 
said she. 

‘*T couldn’t stan’ it an’ so I slipped 
up an’ bought one an’ put it in her arms. 
I never’ll fergit the look that come into 
her face then. Wal, she went away an’ 
set down all by herself, an’ it come cold 
an’ that night they found her asleep in 
a dark alley. She was holdin’ the little 
doll with a blue dress on. The girl was 
half dead with the cold an’ there was 
one thing about it all that made her 
famous. She hed took off her red 
jacket an’ wrapped it ’round the little 
doll.’’ 

‘Tt's one of those good old stories,” 
said I, ‘‘ of course she died and went to 
Heaven.” 

““No,’’ said he quickly, ‘‘she lived 
an’ went there. Ye don’t hev t’ diet’ 
go to Heaven. Ye’ve crossed the 
boundary when ye begin t’ love some- 
body more ’n ye do yerself, if it ain’t 
nobody better ’n a ragdoll. You re- 
member ol’ Deacon Hospur that died 
soon after the war ?”’ 

“*Ves—he was the man that fell in 
love with himself and went west for 
a change of climate.’’ 

‘*Guess he’d like t’ move now fer 
the same reason,’’ said Uncle Eb with a 
shrewd smile. 

A surge of light fell on me suddenly. 
It seemed to lift my desk and set the 
walls reeling. When everything had 
settled to its place I rubbed my eyes 
and looked for Uncle Eb but he was 


gone. 


